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Plan of the Christian Religion. (Continued. 


In the moment of his incarnation, that is 
the moment of his entrance into the world, 
he offers his mediation for man, to God his 
Father. (Epist. tothe Heb. chap. 10, v. 5.) 
““ Therefore, coming into the world, he saith: 
Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldst not: but 
a body thou hast fitted to me ; Holocausts 
for sin, did not please thee. Then said I: 
Behold I come: in the head of the book, it 
is written of me, that I should do thy will, O 
God.” 

God accepts the mediation of Christ: he 
accepts it freely, as Christ voluntarily offers 
it. The great account of the reconciliation 
of the human race with God, is settled be- 
tween him and the Gocd-Man. God requiies 
that Christ should be born in a stable; that 
he should pass the first thirty years of his 
life in obscurity ; that he should consecrate 
the three last to the preaching of the evan- 
gelical law; that he should die on the cross, 
that he should accomplish all the prophets 
had foretold of him. Such was the price on 
which he was to be the Redeemer of the 
world, and that all nations should be given 
unto him. It was at this price, that he was 
promised a name, above all other names, 
‘“To the end, that, at the name of Jesus, 
every knee should bend, in the heavens, on 
the earth, and in hell.” Christ accepts the 
terms proposed by his Father, on condition, 
that, as the price of his sufferings and his 
death, the abolition of the sins of mankind, 





their reconciliation with God, their re-estab- 
lishment in the principal rights and privileges | 





of the state from which they had fallen, 
should take place, and all this in the form 
and manner best calculated to give to his 
redemption, the highest lustre of his own 
character, and at the same time, the strongest 
sense of the attributes of his Father. All 
that Christ demands is granted. The treaty 
is concluded; and the following are the prin- 
cipal clauses. 

First—All nations are given up to Christ, 
as a property which he has purchased with 
his blood and life. He is established as 
paramount chief of all human nature; the 
first born of all creatures—King of Kings, 
Lord of Lords; all power being given to him 
in heaven as on earth; he governs the world 
with absolute power, and at the end of ages 
he shall be its judge. 

Second—The world is given to Christ, to 
the end, that he may save it. He died for 
mankind, and for each individual; and by 
that ‘death he has merited for the whole, and 
for each, that grace which makes the just, 





and that glory which makes the elect. Thus, | 
as all men have sinned in Adam, all men shall | 
be justified in Christ; that is to say, that the 
sanctifying grace, the happy resurrection, 
and the eterna! glory, shall be prepared and} 
offered to all, by the merits of Christ, and| 
that no one of those who shall be lost, can} 
attribute that loss to any other than himself. | 

Third—Already all those who have pre-| 
ceded the coming of Christ, have received | 
that grace, in consideration of his future | 
merits. All the saints that have appeared in| 
the world, since Adam, owe their sanctifica- | 
tion and salvation to Christ. But after his 
death, this grace was to have been extended 
to the whole human race, on a scale much 
more enlarged than theretofore. The one, it 
is true, shall be more favored than the other, | 
in the distribution of this celestial gift; but 
all shall have what is necessary, and none 
shall have to complain that they have been 
abandoned. 

Fourth—Such as shall faithfully correspond 
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them more abundantly: their minds shall be 
more enlightened: their hearts touched with 
more lively sentiments: their will moved 
more strongly Herce, by their free co-ope- 
ration with the actual grace which shall be 
dispensed them by the merits of Christ, they 
shall be disposed to receive, successively, 
faith, hope, and charity, virtues supernatural, 
and infused by the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
which is the spirit of Christ. 

Fifth—Faith, hope, and charity, three su- 
pernatural virtues, which include all religion, 
and which, taken in themselves, constitute 
the sanctity of man, in his present state. 
Faith, by which man believes all that God, 
has revealed through Christ, is the founda- 
tion of hope, by which man expects of God, 
all the benefits that Christ has merited for 
him. Faith and hope are the foundation of 
that charity, by which man loves God above 
all things. 

Sixth—-From the moment that man is 
sanctified by the infusion of charity, all his 
sins are effaced. The Holy Ghost, which is 
the spirit of Christ, takes possession of his 
soul, as its abode, and he thus becomes a 
living member of Christ. In this quality, he 
is the adoptive Son of God, and inheriter of 
his kingdom. ‘This privilege is due to Christ, 
in the person of his living members?, The 
sanctity of the just is a communication of that 
of Christ, as their glory shall be an extension 
or transfusion of that of Christ, in their fa- 
vour. Thus shall they receive of the fulness 
of Christ, a plenitude of his grace in this 
world, as they shall the plenitude of his glory 
in the next. 

Seventh—All men shall not attain justifica- 
tion, because all shall not apply to a proper 
account the first graces. All the just shall 
not persevere in justice, because being free, 
it will be their own will not to persevere,— 
There is no man, to whom God does not 
dispense graces sufficient to effect his saiva- 
God owes to no man, even to the just, 
that grace which effects a perseverance in 


to the first graces of Christ, shall receive justice; but that grace, which is the supreme 
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one, shall never be refused to those who shall 
persist in praying for it with humility. God 
never abandons the just, until after he is first 
abandoned by them. : < 
It is this grace which determines the will 
of man to know his duties, to discharge them 
with fidelity, to persevere in them. But the 
operation of this grace can never affect the 
freedom of his choice: he obeys the impulses 
of grace, or resists them, according to the 
dictates of his own choice. Hence, those 
who shall be saved, shall be saved through 
Christ; as those who shall be lost, shall be 
lost through their own fault. And hence, 
God in crowning the merits of the blessed in 
heaven, crowns his own proper gifts; and in 
punishing in hell the crimes of sinners, pun- 
ishes only their own proper wickedness. 
Eighth—There are no sins, however enor- 
mous, however multiplied, beyond the reach 
of pardon. Hence, the greatest sinner may 
always hope. No sanctity of life can be an 
infallible security for salvation; the most j -st 
having constant occasion to humble himself 
in the presence of Almighty God, and per- 
form good works in fear and trembling. 
Ninth—Christ, then, has re-established 
man in divine adoption, from which the sin of 
Adam had caused him to fall—but the second 
adoption is much more august in itself, and 
much more glorious for man, than the first, 
whereas it is in the quality of living members 
of Christ, and as forming with him, one same 
mystical body, one whole moral existence, 
that he becomes the adoptive child of God, 
so that this second adoption is in him, as is 
said by the prince of the apostles, a partici- 
pation of the divine nature. 
Tenth—Although the redemption of Christ 
be not only full and entire, but also super- 
abundant, all men shall be conceived in orig- 
inal sin, come into the world infected with 
that stain, and even after the sacrament in- 
stituted by Christ for that purpose, shall have 
washed away the original taint, they shall yet 
carry in their flesh the sting of concupiscence ; 
the turbulent emotions of the passions shall 
agitate their senses, and disturb their souls; 
because it is necessary that every man should 
perceive that he must constantly stand in 
need of the grace of Christ, that by the pow- 
er of this grace only he can gain a victory 
over his passions, subdue the evil spirit, the 
world, and the flesh, and by struggling against 
all temptations and obstacles, honour his Ma- 
ker, by the heroism of his virtue, as much 
as he can be honoured by the homage of his 
creatures. 
Eleventh—Notwithstanding the supera- 
bundance of the redemption of Christ, the 











sinner can never enter into a state of grace 
without his conversion, that is, without a) 
sincere repentance of his sins: and the mo-| 
tive of this repentance must always be, the 
offence offered to God by sin, because God 
cannot be reconciled to any creature who 
does not detest sin, or who hates it from any 
other motive than the love and fear of God. 

Sinful man must make expiation for crimes, 
by the laborious works of penance, because 





he must contribute all in his powe. to make 


ance, because there is no man, however just, 
that is not exposed to sin, and because pen- 
ance is not only the preservative against, but 
the remedy for sin. In order that the mem- 
bers of Christ should participate with their 
divine Master, in the happiness and glory of 
a future life, they must also participate in 
the humiliations and sufferings which he had 
undergone inthis world. He did not die, 
that man should be dispensed from combat- 
ing on earth, but to give him courage and 
strength, in order to obtain the victory: that 
he should be dispensed from good works, but 
to sanctify these works, and give them a 
price of which they were incapable of them- 
selves; from the obligation of penance, but 
to render his penance meritorious and accep- 
table to God. Thus Christ annulled the debt 
which man had contracted by sin, on condi- 
tion that man, on his part, would contribute 
thereunto, by every means within his power. 
Chirographum decreti cruci affixit. 
Twelfth—Since the prevarication of the 
first man, and by the unhappy consequences 
of his prevarication, sin spread over the face 
of the earth, like an inundation of infected 
and deleterious waters. After the death of 
Christ, and by the happy effects of that 
death, the streams of grace were spread on 
the earth, like an inundation of purifying and 
living waters, Entire nations are converted, 
become saints, and the elect of God. Where 
sin was abundant, grace shall be superabun- 
dant, as St. Paul says.—Christ shall give 
grace immediately by himself; he shall also 
communicate it by the sacraments which he 
shall institute. These sacraments in number 
seven, shall be so many open sources from 
which man shall draw sanctification and im- 
mortal life. Each of these sacraments 
shall confer on those who receive them wor- 
thily, a particular grace, correspondent to a 
certain end; and taken together, shall suf- 
fice for all the occasions of the church, and 
for all tiiose of each individual of the faithful. 
The most admirable of the sacraments is 
that of the eucharist, wherein Christ himself 
is wholly and entirely comprehended, under 
the symbols of bread and wine. By these 
miraculous means, he shall continue to dwell 
amongst men, whom he had ransomed, to the 
end of time: to honour them with his august 
presence; to receive their homage; to console 
and protect them in person, in this their 
place of exile; to be the bond of communi- 
cation between his Father and them—but 
particularly for the purpose of giving them 
his flesh and his blood, in the quality of spir- 
itual aliment of their souls, 
Thirteenth—Christ shall nourish his mem- 
bers by himself, and they shall feed on him, 
as a victim immolated forthem. The eucha- 
rist shaH be, at the same time, a sacrament 
and a sacrifice—a sacrifice, in which Christ 
shall offer himself daily to his Father, by the 
ministry of the priests of the new law; and 
this sacrifice shall derive all its virtue from 
that of the cross, and shall be the same sac- 
rifice, but offered in an unbloody manner.— 
Thus Christ shall be altogether at the same 
time, in heaven and upon earth. In heaven, 


reparation for his sins: it being unjust, that jas the advocate of man, to intercede for him 
all the punishment should fall upon the head, before his Father; on earth, as the victim 


who is innocent, and that the members, who | 


only are guilty, should be exempted there- | 
from. 


daily immolated to his Father, for man. In 
heaven, in order to prepare a throne of glory 


for his members who shall combat for him 


The most just shall be obliged to do pen-|on earth; and on earth, to minister his pow- 





erful assistance in their combat, and to insure 
them the victory. He shall be in heaven, in 
order to give possession of eternal life to 
such of his members as quit the earth, after 
having obtained the victory in the last con- 
test; he shall be on earth, to give, with his 
body and his blood, the pledge and foretaste 
of eternal life to those, who, alter having 
conquered, are yet distined for new trials.— 
Thus Christ shall be every thing to man. 

Fourteenth—Lastly, Christ, after his re- 
surrection, and before his ascension, shall lay 
the foundation of his spiritual kingdom upon 
earth: he shall establish, in this kingdom, 
pastors and teachers, to whom he shall com- 
municate different degrees of power, and 
who shall all be subordinate to a chief, his 
vicar upon earth. The functions of these 
pastors and teachers, shall be to instruct, to 
govern, and to sanctify the people of Christ. 
They shall instruct, by preaching the divine 
word, by the interpretation of the scriptures, 
by the judgments they shall pronounce on 
the contests that shall arise in the kingdom 
of Christ with respect to faith; they shall 
govern by laws prescribed for the form of 
public worship, to regulate the moral of the 
people of Christ, to maintain a just subordi- 
nation amongst the different classes of the 
faithful; and they shall sanctify by the admin- 
istration of the sacraments which shall be 
confided to them. 

Christ, after bis ascension into heaven, 
shall send the Holy Ghost to his Church.— 
This spirit shall dwell amongst, and invisi- 
bly direct and watch over them, till theefull 
consummation cf ages. It shall rest on the 
pastors, and on their councils. On the pas- 
tors, to inspire them with what they sheuld 
teach, preach, and decide; on their congre- 
gations, that they may be docile to the 
preaching, decision, and ordinances of their 
pastors. Thus there shall be always a true 
church; the foundation column of truth, and 
which, for purity of faith, for majesty of wor- 
ship, sanctity of laws, and the virtues which 
shall be practised by its children, shall be 
worthy of being acknowledged by all nations, 
to be without spot or fault, that spouse which 
Christ had acquired by his most precious 
blood. 

Such are the outlines of the plan of the 
christian religion—a plan, wherein all the 
attributes of God, his infinite greatness, his 
power, his wisdom, his mercy, justice, boun- 
ty, and his independence, are manifest in a 
manner the most sensible and striking. Each 
of these attributes is brought to act with its 
own peculiar force, and according to its true 
character, so admirably, that no one of them 
is confused or obscured by another. It was 
from the view in which these attributes ap- 
peared to David, that he cried out in the 
transport of the prophetic spirit—‘‘ Justice 
and mercy are so wonderfully tempered, that 
they seem mutually to have interchanged the 
kiss of peace.” 

In this plan, God receives, by the immola- 
tion of Christ, a sacrifice which makes abun- 
dant reparation for the violation offered to 
his glory by the sins of man. He then could, 
without inconsistency, let fall from his hand 
the avenging thunders prepared for the pun- 
ishment of sin. By that immolation, he 
could, with dignity, dispense to man all the 
treasures of his infinite mercy. 

Before the incarnation of the Word, God 
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was only the God of angels and of men, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Jacob, the 
God of armies, the God of heaven and earth 
—these were his most august titles. Since 
the incarnation of the Word, God is the God 
of the God-Man; by the accomplishment of 
that mystery, he is not become greater than 
he was before, but his mercy is manifested in 
a new and more brilliant point of view. That 
Jesus prostrated himself in the presence of 
his eternal Father, and immolated himself on 
the cross, in order to make reparation for the 
sins of the world, is an idea so sublime, that 
human comprehension sinks under it. How 
great the majesty of the Supreme Being, 
when so grand a victim could offer himself, 
without self-degradation! 

By the incarnation, man has formed an in- 
timate union with God, and his fellow men, 
through the incarnate Word. How glorious 
for human nature to have so august a chief! 
what a motive to the love of God, and that 
of their neighbour, to have formed this close 
connexion with God, and with each other, 
through Christ! 

By the Word becoming man, it became 
intimately united with human nature. The 
Word became man, or Christ, is the sacred 
bond that unites God with man, and men 
with each other. God loves man in Christ, 
and by Christ; man also loves God, and his 
neighbour, in Christ, and by Christ.—Christ 

lorifies God, by himself, and by man; and 
God eternally crowns Christ in his proper 
person, as he does man, who are the mem- 
bers of Christ. 

All is unity in the magnificent plan of this 
religion. The world is for man, man for 
Christ, and Christ for God: the world sanc- 
tified by man, man by Christ, and Christ by 
the unction of divinity: man assimilated in 
spirit with Christ, Christ with God. All the 
blessings of God flow upon man through 
the medium of Christ; through him all the 
praise, all the homage of his creatures, as- 
cend to the throne of the heavenly Father.— 
Christ the centre; God the term, the end of 
all things. 

In this plan, there is a mixture of light 
and darkness: but as, when God gave his 
law to the Jewish people, on Mount Sinai, 
the dark cloud, which enveloped the moun- 
tain, conveyed as strong a conviction of the 
presence of the Deity, as the thunder, the 
lightning, the flashes of flame, and the dread- 
ful sound of the celestial trumpet, which in- 
cessantly issued from the midst of the cloud; 
so the most high does not manifest himself 
less, in what appears mysterious and incom- 
prehensible to the spirit of man, in this august 
plan of religion, than in what is presented as 
most clear and comprehensible. There is 
manifest throughout in this grand system of 
theology, a majesty which elevates the soul, 
and fills it with the most high ideas, and the 
most noble sentiments. All is magnificent, 
and bears the stamp of the divinity; it can 
be considered as not less than a masterpiece 
of all that is sublime, and all that compre- 
hends the most profound combinations. He 
that does not perceive, in this system, some- 
thing superior to the faculties of finite man, 
must be void of all faculty of reasoning; 
must be as supernatural as the most unintel- 
ligible part of the system itself. 

The system of theology which Jesus Christ 
has given to the world, is such, that it is evi- 





dently impossible that it could have been the 
result of human invention. Such a system 
could never be formed from the stock of 
ideas or notions, purely intellectual, given to 
man, by the Author of nature, which are 
comprised in the principles of natural reli- 
gion, in the knowledge of arts and sciences, 
or in sensible objects. For neither in the 
general laws of nature, as they relate either 
to exterior objects, or to the interior opera- 
tion of the intellectual faculties of man, can 
or could any thing exist that may be assimi- 
lated, in any degree, to a system such as that 
of the christian religion. 

The faculties granted to man, are limited 
within a certain sphere. Man is only capa- 
ble of comparing the ideas he has received 
from God, he may assimilate, compose, com- 
pare, imagine, but he does not invent. The 
word invention, even in poetry, has no mean- 
ing. 

Paganism has had its theologians: they 
were philosophers and poets. In their works, 
we find some new observations, some new 
errors; but not one of them has given a new 
idea. All that they had discovered as solid 
and true, in their profound meditations, with 
respect to the nature and attributes of God; 
with respect tothe reciprocal relations of 
man to God, or God to man, is no more than 
what every man, capable of reflection, feels 
within himself. No new instructions could 
have been obtained by such philosophy; they 
only informed man of what he had already 
known, or rather pointed it out. At all 
events, it is clear, that all they have thought, 
all they have conceived, whether true or false, 
with respect to religion, cannot be compared 
to, nay has no relation whatsoever to that 
system of theology which Jesus Christ has 
left upon earth. 

In the poems of the Greeks and Romans, 
the marvellous forms a principal feature 
throughout: but in this marvellous we find 
two inseparable characters. The first that 
they abound with indecency, degrade their 
divinities, and represent them as ridiculous 
and contemptible; the second, all that they 
have of marvellous, is borrowed from nature, 
and is supplied from the common source of 
the familiar ideas of the rest of mankind, such 
as they are conveyed through the common 
medium of the senses. To have known that 
man was born in succession, from one to 
another, was sufficient reason that their gods 
should have been produced in the same 
manner, and have each their proper parents. 
It was enough to know gold and wood, or 
man and atree, to conceive that one was 
metamorphosed into another. In this store, 
imagination found materials to construct the 
chariot of the sun, the car of Neptune, Am- 
phitrite, Juno, and of Venus, and from such 
monsters as the Centaurs and Cyclops. All 
this coarse imagery is drawn from the same 
common stock, and can have no relation (nay 
the idea of such a relation is disgusting) to 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

It would seem as if God had permitted the 
human mind to wander in absurdity and 
error, to exercise itself in every variety of 
fiction and fancy, for such a long series of 
time, for the purpose that man should at 
length feel the unavoidable conviction, that 
the christian religion could not be an inven- 
tion, or discovery, within the reach of human 
capacity: that the sublime idea of a God, 


assuming human nature, dying on a cross, in 
order to reconcile God with man, and there- 
by conciliating unto man, the most intimate 
connexions with the Supreme Being, should 
be received with gratitude and devotion: 
that he should, at length be made capable of 
honouring and rendering him a worship, not 
unworthy of his nature, of participating in his 
sanctity, felicity, and glory; and that those 
sublime ideas, which constitute the founda- 
tion of the christian religion, are as much 
above the natural capacity of man, as man 
himself is inferior to that of God. 

In recapitulation, it may be observed, that 
this grand system of theology, of which the 
most distinguished characters of the heathen 
world had never formed an idea, was founded 
and given to the world by one man, that was 
Jesus Christ; that he who was its founder, 
was, at the same time, the most perfect model 
of wisdom and sanctity that was ever known 
on earth; that during his life-time, he filled 
all Judea with his miracles; and that after 
his death on the cross, he effected his own 
resurrection; that the author of this religion 
is also the author of a code of morality, so 
holy, so wise, and so proportioned to the 
wants of man, that all mankind are obliged 
to confess, that God himself could not have 
conceived any thing more perfect in its kind. 
This system of theology, then, should possess 
all the characters. which so admirably distin- 
guish the person, the moral, and the works 
of Jesus Christ, otherwise -it may be said, 
that this same Jesus Christ had produced 
wonders which astonished the human mind, 
and at the same time, monsters which terrify 
it. That by the former, he manifested him- 
self as God; by the latter, that he was less 
than man. That he has given a code of re- 
ligion, whereof the moral is divine, whilst its 
dogmas are absurd, and that notwithstanding, 
by a whimsical coincidence, the moral, which 
is all divine, is inseparably connected with | 
dogmas that are absurd, and that these ab- 
surd dogmas are the necessary foundations 
of that moral, which is all divine. 

The theological plan of the christian reli- 
gion, is evidently divine. Mysteries are the 
foundation of this plan, hence those myste- 
ries, although incomprehensible to human 
capacity, must also be received as divine 
truths: inasmuch as it would be the extreme 
of folly, as well as impiety, to say, that the 
truth of God is founded on falsehood, that 
God had raised the majestic structure of his 
religion on false suppositions—that he had 
built on chimeras. 

[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN. 
CONFERENCE 
BETWEEN BOSSUET AND CLAUDE. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10.—wNo. 2.] 

The conference had already lasted four 
hours: Bossuet had evinced the necessity of 
an infallible authority, by which all should be 
guided in the interpretation of the word of 
God: he then introduced the subject of the 
grounds of our belief in this sacred word, 

‘“‘Ts it not certain, Sir,” said he to Mr. 
Claude, “that when we show the Bible to 
children, who are brought up in the church, 
we show it to them as a book inspired by the 
Holy Ghost; and I ask if they cannot begin 








the reading of it, by making this act of faith: 
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I firmly believe that what I am about to read, ts 
the word of God?” Mr. Claude answered, 
that those chldren had not, as yet, a divine 
faith on the authority of Scripture; that they 
were only catechumens. ‘ Catechumens, 
Sir!” replied Bossuet, “do not speak so, I 
beseech you. They are Christians, they are 
baptized; they have received the Holy Ghost, 
by whom divine faith has been infused into 
their souls.” 

“You then grant that a Christian, who 
has neither read the Scripture, nor heard it 
read, cannot make this act of faith: I believe 
the Scripture to be the word of God. This, 
Sir, is an awful thing; a great misfortune, 
indeed, that according to your principles, a 
Christian is not able to make so essential an 
act of faith. It is not so with us: the faithful 
who receive the holy Scriptures from the 
Church, do, with all the Church, make this 
act of faith. And I say that they can make 
it, only on account of the faith, which they 
already have in the authority of the Church 
from which they receive those Scriptures. 
The Holy Ghost, it is true, infuses the gift 
of faith by which we believe the Scriptures as 
the word of God; but the Church is the ex- 
ternal means which he uses to make us be- 
lieve them. To be convinced of this truth, 
we have only to read the Apostles’ creed, 
that is to say, the first thing which the chil- 
dren of the faithful are taught: they have not 
read the Scriptures; and they already believe 
in God, and in Jesus Christ, and in the Ho- 
ly Ghost, and the universal Church. No 
mention is made to them of Scripture; * but 
they are taught to believe the universal 
Church, as soon as they are taught to believe 
in the Holy Ghost. These two articles they 
imbibe at the same time; for they who be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, necessarily believe 
the universal Church, which the Holy Ghost 
directs: and this faith in the Church, is the 
external means by which the Holy Ghost in- 
stils into their hearts the belief of Scripture.” 

Mr. Claude observed that children recited 
the creed like parrots, without understanding 
what they said; and that, of course, much 
stress could not be laid upon this argument. 
“* Let us leave aside parrots,” replied [Bos- 
suet: “‘let us come to the time in which a 
Christian is able to reason, and to make an 
act of faith. He knows the creed; he has 
not, as yet, read the Scriptures; therefore, 
he believes the Catholic, or universal Church, 
before he believes the Scriptures. In fact, 


Sir, let any person; either young, or old, | 


read the Canticle of Canticles, in which there 
occurs not one word about God: if he believe 
it to be a part of the inspired writings, it 
must undoubtedly be on account of the au- 
thority of the universal Church. But let us 
keep to our point. You say that a child 
cannot make an act of faith on the authority 
of Scripture. We must therefore instruct him 
as an infidel, we must tell him, ‘here is the 
Scripture, my child; read, examine, see if it 
be the truth itself, or a fable. The Church 








* The Creed does not speak of the Scriptures. Is it 
because it despises them? God forbid. You will re- 
ceive them from the Church; and as you never doubted 
the authority of the Church, so you never will doubt the 
authority of the Scriptures, which the Church has receiv- 
ed from God, from Christ, from the Apostles, and which 
she puts into the hands of all the faithful—Bossuet’s 
private instruction to Miss de Duras, after the con- 
ference. 


| believes it to be inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
/but the Church may be mistaken, and you are 
not able to make, with her, this act of faith: 
I believe that this Scripture is the word of God. 
If this mode of instruction is shocking, if it 
evidently leads to impiety; a Christian must 
at any time be able to make an act of faith 
|on the authority of the Scriptures; he must, 
/consequently, believe that the Church which 
puts them into his hand cannot be mistaken. 
in the same manner as he received Scripture 
from the Church, so does he receive from 
her the interpretation of Scripture: and she 
domineers no more over consciences by oblig- 
ing her children to admit her interpretations, 
without examining them, than by obliging 
them to believe the Scriptures, without exa- 
mination.” . 

“By this reasoning, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Claude, ‘* you would make every person con- 
clude in favor of his own church: the Greeks, 
the Armenians, the Ethiopians, ourselves. 
We have all received the Scriptures from the 
(church in which we were baptized: we all 

believe it to be the true Church mentioned in 
the Apostles’ Creed.” 

This was indeed, the strongest objection | 
that he could have urged. Bossuet told him 
in the first place, that the cause of the Pro- 
testants was not to be confounded with that 
of the Greeks, and the others, whom he had 
named; because these, although they mis- 
take a false Church for the true Church, 
still hold that the true Church never deceives 
her children. This being premised, he spoke 
thus: ** Let us distinguish in the belief of the 
Greek and other false Churches, what is true, 
what is common to them and the true univer- 
sal Church, in a word, what comes from God, 
from that which comes from the prejudices of 
man. God inspires into the hearts of those 
who are baptized in those Churches the be- 
lief of the divine persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, They also be- 
lieve that there is a universal Church: are 
they not right in believing it? Is it not a 
truth revealed in Scripture, that there is one?” 
Mr. Claude, having granted all this, Bossuet 
proceeded. ‘The Greeks and the Ethio- 
pians are ready to believe, without examina- 
tion whatever the true Church proposes to 
them. Itis what you do not approve, Sir: 
and in this you ditler from all other Chris- 
tians who believe, unanimously, that there is 
}a true Church, which can never deceive her 
\children. I, Sir, who believe it with them, 
look upon this belief, as coming from God. 
But here human prejudices begin: this bap- 
tized Christian, misled by his parents and pas- 
tors, believes that the Church to which he 
adheres, is the true Church; and he ascribes, 
in particular, to that false Church, what God 
causes him to believe, in general of the true 
Church. Is the Holy Ghost the author of 
this mistake? Undoubtedly not. Here then, 
error commences: here divine faith, infused 
by baptism, begins to perish. 

How these deluded Christians will be able 
to discern between the idea of the false 
/Church in which they were baptized, and 
the faith in the true Church, which the Holy 
| Ghost infused into their souls, is not what we 
are now examining: it is enough that we have 
seen in them a belief in the Church, which 
comes from God, distinct from the false no- 
tions which proceed from human prejudices. 

















| Happy are they, in whom the early impres- 


sions of education are not at variance with 
the true faith, which the Holy Ghost instils 
into their souls.”’ 

The matter which was at first to be dis- 
cussed in the conference, being: now sufli- 
ciently elucidated, the company rose up, and 
were going to retire, when Miss de Duras, 
expressed a wish that something should be 
said on the separation of the Protestants from 
the Catholic Church. ‘ This point is alrea- 
dy settled,” replied Bossuet. ‘ Since it is 
certain that one cannot examine after the 
Church without being guilty of the most in- 
sufferable pride, and without doubting the 
Gospel, we have nothing else to say. Yet, 
as this lady wishes to hear some further il- 
lustrations on this subject, I will instance a 
few facts, which I trust Mr. Claude will ad- 
mit,” 

‘<T shall ask you, Sir, whether those, who, 
after the condemnation pronounced against 
Arius, adhered to that excommunicated priest, 
formed a new sect, or not?” Mr. Claude, 
acknowledged that they did. ‘ Toconvince, 
them of the novelty of their sect,”’ continued 
Bossuet, “‘ was it necessary to go back to the 
time of the Apostles? Was it not sufficient 
to tell them: ‘ you, who separated yourselves 
from that Church in which Arius was born 
and baptized, did not exist yesterday, nor the 
day before yesterday ?’”’ ‘It was,” answer- 
ed Claude. Bossuet addded: ‘‘ Can we not 
say the same of the Macedonians, of the 
Nestorians; of the Eutychians, &c? Could 
not one have told them: ‘when you came, 
you found the Church baptizing children for 
the remission of sins, requiring the conver- 
sion of sinners, &c.? Therefore, Sir, what- 
ever those heretics rejected was believed, not 
only in the days of the Apostles, but yester- 
day and the day before yesterday, and at the 
time when the leaders of those sects made 
their appearance. They did not join with 
any Church already established: they formed 
a new one, which separated herself from all 
those that were then known to exist.”?> Mr. 
Claude granted all this. ‘“‘ And can you, 
Sir,” said Bossuet, “ point out any Church, 
in the whole world, to which you united your- 
selves, when you leit the Church of Rome? 
Can we not mark the precise date of the 
formation of your churches, and tell that ex- 
ternal society of which you are a minister, 
you did not exist yesterday?” ‘ But,” replied 
Claude, ‘‘ were we not inthe Roman Church? 
We did not leave her: she expelled us; the 
Council of Trent excommunicated us. Thus 
we went out: but we carred away the Church 
with us.” “* What language, Sir!” exclaim- 
ed Bossuet. ‘‘ Had you not been expelled, 
would you have remained?” ‘* No, Sir, un- 
doubtedly not.’ ‘* What is the use then, of 
saying that you have been expelled:” “ Be- 
cause it is an unquestionable fact, Sir.” 
“ Well, Sir, let it be an unquestionable fact: 
this is common to you and (be not angry at 
the word) to all heretics. The Church in 
which they had been baptized, expelled them, 
excommunicated them. They, perhaps, could 
have wished to remain in it, to propagate 
their errors; but the Church cut them off. 


As to what you say, that you were in that. 


Church which expelled you, and that you 
carried her along with you: all heretics can 
say the same. Their Churches were not 
composed of pagans, and idolaters: nor have 
you formed yours by gathering Mahometans; 
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I grant it: but in this you walk in the foot- 
steps of ancient heretics. They all could 
have said, as well as you, that they were con- 
demned by their opponents: for they were 
not allowed to sit among the judges who con- 
demned their novelty.” ‘ But, Sir,” replied 
Mr. Claude, “we do not acknowledge that 
novelty. What is inthe Holy Scripture is 
not new.” ‘Have patience, Sir,” said the 
great Bossuet: “ no heretic ever acknowledg- 
ed the novelty of his doctrine: they all quot- 
ed Scripture, and alleged its authority. * 
But there was one novelty, which they could 
not contest; it is that their Church, as a body, 
did not exist yesterday: and this, Sir, you 
have granted.” ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Claude, 
“had the Arians, the Nestorians, and the 
Pelagians been in the right on the points 
controverted, their mode of proceeding would 
not have been wrong.” “ Right, or wrong,” 
concluded Bossuet, “this is precisely the 
question on which we do not agree: in the 
mean time, Sir, it is certain that your pro- 
ceedings, your conduct, your defence, are 
the same as theirs; in short, that, when you 
formed your Church, you did what all here- 
tics have done; and that we act the part, 
which the orthodox have always acted.” 





FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





Under this title, we shall insert the most 
interesting accounts which have of late been 
received from different parts of the world. 
The following is a Letter from an ancient 
Drogoman of France, residing at Bagdad, to 


a worthy Ecclesiastic in his own country. 


“Very Rev. Sir:—You have expressed 
to me your desire of having some notes re- 
specting the position of the Bishops, and the 
state of the Catholic religion in the empire of 
the East; I feel pleasure in transmitting them 
to you, with my own observations, and I will 
congratulate myself, if, in doing so, I have 
been able to do any thing that may prove 
agreeable and useful to the association for 
propagating the true faith. 

The false prejudices which the French 
have imbibed against the Mahometan nations, 
very often lead those into error, who only 
judge from hear-say; but if they would only 
examine the facts more attentively, they 
would plainly see that the schisms which tear 
asunder all the Christians, by exciting among 
them hatred and crime, are the sole cause of 
the severity of the Turks. These, extremely 
delighted to find a favorable opportunity for 
tormenting those whom they call infidels, 
take advantage of these dissensions, to make 
the weight of their tyranny fall heavier on 
them. 
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***From no other source have heresies arisen,’’ says 
St. Augustine, than this—that Scripture, which is good, 
has been understood badly.”’ Non aliunde nate sunt 
hereses, nisi dum Scripture bone, intelligentur 
non bene. (Tract. 18, in Joan.) 

“* Iuterpretatione peversa, de Evangelio Christi fit ho- 
minis Lvangelium, aut, quod pejus est, diaboli.’>—St. 
Jerome. 


‘* Et pour finir enfin par un trait de satire,”’ 
and the following epiggam: 

‘* Aurum Virgilus de stercore colligit Enni; 

Ex auro stercus colligit hereticus.”°—Qwen. 





The Mussulman, under the name of Raya, 
considers the subject as belonging to him by 
right of conquest, and over whom he has the 
power of life and death. Although he calls him 
Giaous, (infidel) he tolerates his religion, in- 
deed, with many restrictions; and leaves him 
as much liberty, only, as that the peaceful 
Christian, can, without trouble or inquietude, 
offer to the Lord, in his temple, the prayers 
that are due to him. 

I will say, in short, that the greatest ene- 
mies the Catholics of the East can have, are 
the vindictive Greeks, on the one side, and 
the ignorant Nestorians, on the other. But 
as both sects dread the influence which our 
ambassadors enjoy near the sublime Porte, 
it depends entirely on them to secure for Ca- 
tholics, by their protection, the security they 
stand in need of. And they will always eu- 
logize, and gratefully remember the names 
of the Marquis de Choiseul, and of the Duke 
de Riviere, who, in their embassy, have ren- 
dered the greatest services to the Catholic 
religion in these countries. 

The Christian Rayas spread through the 
different districts of the Ottoman Empire, are 
divided into divers parties, which are 

Ist. The Greek Schismatics, who are gov- 
erned by a Patriarch, who resides at Con- 
stantinople, and who provides, as he pleases, 
for all the vacant Bishopricks. 

2d. The Greek Catholics who are numer- 
ous, and inhabit, principally, the islands in 
the Archipelago, and a part of Anatolia. 
They are governed by Archbishops and Bi- 
shops, eleves of the Propaganda. They as- 
semble in their private churches, or in the 
chapels of our Missionaries, in those espe- 
cially of the Capuchin* friars from the holy 
Land. 

3d. The Armenian Catholics, who are ve- 
ry numerous in the interior of Asia. They 
are governed by a Patriarch, nominated by 
the Court of Rome, and who resides at Mount 
Libanus 

4th. The Chaldean Catholics, spread 
throughout Kurdistan and the ancient Chal- 
dea. They are governed by a Patriarch, 
nominated by the Court of Rome, and whose 
residence is at Diarbeker. 

There are no where Christians, who merit 
our: compassion more than these unhappy 
Chaldeans: they dwell in the midst of barba- 
rous and ferocious Kurds, whom they are 
not only obliged to dread, but still more, the 
fury and intrigues of Jacobites, who are very 
numerous, and always persecute them. 

5th. The Chaldean Nestorians, dependent 
on the Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

6th. The Syrian Catholics who are very nu- 
merous, and are spread throughout Messe- 
potamia, the Irak Arabia; they have a Pa- 
triarch who resides at Mount Libanus. Their 
situation is much to be pitied: their church- 
es are in common with the Jacobites: they 
go one day, and the others the following. 
On my passage to Mosul, I have been wit- 
ness to an event, which satisfactorily proves 
to what inconvenience this partnership in the 
church is subject. 

7th. The Syrian Nestorians and Jacobites, 





* Beside the Capuchin Friars, there are in the Levant, 
Carmes Dechausies, Lazarites, Dominican, and Augus- 


tinian Friars, who have likewise their particular church- ; 


es, and who are under the immediate protection of the 
ambassadors of foreign powers, 


are governed by particular Bishops, very in- 
imical to the Syrian Catholics; but whose 
number lessens daily; this very year a vast 
number of them have returned to the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church. They are 
indebted to the attention and zeal of Mgr. 
Coupperie, Bishop of Babylon, and of Mgr. 
Bichara, Archbishop of Mosul, for these hap- 
py results. * 

At constantinople, there is a Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop: viz: Mgr. Coresy, who fills 
at present that see. At Smyrna there is an 
Episcopal See, filled by Mgr. Cordelli. In 
the Island of Naxos, there is an Archbishop- 
rick, to which, we may say, all the Bishops 
in the Archipelago refer. The Bishops re- 
ceive emoluments from the Propaganda of 
Rome, and, in this respect, are more favored 
than those who are scattered in Asia. 

In the memoir, which I have had the honor 
of addressing to his highness the most emi- 
nent, the Grand Almoner, I think I have 
sufficiently treated of the christian settle- 
ments of Mosul, Mardin and Diarbeker, and 
I have reason to hope that my anxiety for 
them will not be unfruitful; but I have said 
nothing about Seves, (the ancient ‘Sebastus) 
nor Torat. In these two unfortunate cities 
there are many catholics; they have no 
churches; their’s have long since fallen under 
the weight of their antiquity. They have not 
been rebuilt, for want of the special authori- 
zation of the Divan of Constantinople. Thus 
far no ambassador, not even the one from 
France, has been able, on account of circum- 
stances, to call for this authorization. 

Nevertheless, the capitulations stipulated 
between France and the sublime Porte, give 
to his very christian majesty the. right of pro- 
tecting all the religious Catholic establish- 
ments, and those who serve them throughout 
the whole extent of the Ottoman empire. 

I have heard Mass at Tocat in a chamber. 
The more zealous Catholics had assembled 
there in the greatest secrecy. : If any Greeks, 
or especially, Nestorians, had had a know- 
ledge of their meeting, they would have de- 
nounced them, and perhaps it would have 
cost the unfortunate priest his life. I shall 
remain five days only in this city. - A present 
of small value which I made to the Gover- 
nor, and, above all, the exertion I made to 
have tha condition of these poor people im- 
proved, caused me to obtain a Buyureelde by 
which means they can in future assemble 
without fear, and without the slightest incon- 
venience, hear Mass in this apartment. 

“ Hence you see, Very Rev. Sir, how 
very useful the presence of some agents 
from the French Government might be to re- 
ligion in these countries. Millions of indi- 
viduals would bless for ever the name of the 
descendants of Saint Lewis. I terminate 
here, Very Rev. Sir, in proposing to you 
means that would put an end to all these 
evils: this would be to hasten the formation 
of a college, which the Lazarites are prepar- 
ing to establish at Mount Libanus, and to 
cause, at soonest, the departure of the Mis- 
sionaries who are to occupy the convent of 
Antoura. I am, &e. &e.” 

Bagdad, March 31st., 1829. 








* Mgr. Bichara, an o'd man, eighty years old, whose 
life abounds in good works, has received from Pius the 
| Vilth a medal in gold, as a particular of the esteem and 
| love of the Sovereign Pontitl, 
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THE JESUIT. |in our 51st No. Vol. I. of the expression cor- 


___ | rupt Priesthood, which the same kind Editor 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 18, 1830. has taken upon himself to introduce into his 








| Objections. 
| 3. First objection. Christ did not institute 
Exorcism, nor did the Apostles make use of 


Errata, to No 2, Vol 2. Page 14, 18th line from 
the top, read Pius VI. instead of Pius 1V.—and page 15, 
6 lines from the bottom, instead of verified, read vivifi- 
ed—ibid paragraph 4, 2d line, instead of eternal life, 
read eternal death. 





~ article, and which he has thought proper to jt: therefore it is not now to be tolerated, or 


_apply (with what propriety, we shall leave to’ made use of. Answer. Two things should 
the sensible part of this community to deter- be considered in Exorcism. The one is, the 
mine) to the whole Ecclesiastical Body of power of casting out the devil. This Christ 
France! We shall only say, for ourselves, gave to the Apostles and their successors. 


The Editor of the Christian Watchman, sion, to say the least of it, coming from one 
speaking of the disturbances which have re-| who knows nothing of that highly respectable 


cently taken place in Paris in his paper of the | Body; but who might at least have known a 
10th inst. holds out to his readers the follow-| Matignon, and again, a Cheverus who is still 


ing cheering prospect: one of its number—and an assertion, we 
“ Amongst other events,” says he, “‘ which | think, which will not add much to his credit, 


we may hope to see effected, we may Consi- either as a gentleman, or as a Christian. 
der the wound which it will inflict on Papacy | 


as not the least.—The king is a bigoted Pa-| 
pist, his mind, no doubt, held in fetters by | 
the corrupt Priesthood of that communion. | 
And it is, we know, the invariable genius) 
and Philosophy of Popery to darken the un-| 
derstanding, and to harden the affections | Among the ceremonies made use of in Bap- 
against all correct Christian sensibility. We ,tism, Exorcism is one, whereby the devil is 
lament the sufferings which may attend the led f hi ho j ‘uae an 
deliverance of the world from the sway of °*Pee¢ trom him, who 1s to be baptized, to 
Papacy; but we rejoice in the superintending prevent him from obstructing baptism, or the 
wisdom of the glorious Jehovah, who has en- | effects of it. The ceremony of Exorcism is 
gaged —_ a the —— of ate ‘two-fold. Exsufflation and Adjuration. For 
mies, as to cause their wrath to praise him. 

fimongzt other events, which ve if hope 0 | ally blows on his face three times, and ad- 
see effected, we may consider the ore — jures the devil to go out of him, who is about 
it will inflict on Papacy as not the least! ,to be baptized. When he blows on the per- 

Has the Editor of rue Warcuman ever 


, - son, he makes use of the following words; 
read history? Had he read it as he ought to Rost al of in; 0 


have done, he would scarcely have hazarded 
the pious hope which we find expressed above. 
He would have seen that whatever other ef- 
fect revolutions produced in the world, they 
do not at all affect the stability of the Catho-| 
lic Church. She is far beyond their control. 
He would have seen, since the period of her | 
establishment by her divine founder Jesus 
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CHAPTER VI. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15—no. 2.} 
OF EXORCISM. 


unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Ghost, give honor to the liv- 
ing and true God. But when he adjures him, 
he says—TI exorcise thee, O unclean spirit, in 
the name of the Father and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, that thou mayest go out and 
depart from this servant of God. N. 

2. Now the question is, whether this cere- 
mony should be tolerated and made use of. 


|the Priest, before he baptizes any one, usu- | 





Christ, the many revolutions that have taken 
place in the kingdoms which grew out of the 
wrecks of the Roman Empire—He would 
have seen in the midst of this continual suc- 
cession of empires and kingdoms, the Catho- 
lic Church, the kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
alone unaffected! He would have seen that 
litile stone, which was first cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands, gradually swell into and 
become itself a great mountain, and fill the 
whole earth. The power of man has never 
been able to prevent the growth and exten- 
sion of this kingdom: nor is it—nor will it 
ever be in the power of man to destroy it. 
The Gentiles may rage, and the people may de- 
vise vain things; they may stand up and meet 
together against the Lord and against his 
Christ; they may break their bonds asunder, 
and cast away their yoke from them ;—they 


may do all this and more: but He that dwell- 


The Calvinists, with the Pelagians of old, 
deny that it should. We maintain with SS. 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and the other Holy 


| Fathers, the contrary. First: because it 


| was always used in the Catholic Church, as 


Calvin admits (in lib. 4. 15 § 19.) Second- 
ly: because, from the beginning it was insti- 
tuted for a good and laudable end, as St. 
| Augustine testifies, (in lib. 6. contra Julianum 
| Pelagianum, cap. 2.) when he thus writes— 
lt is true, (speaking of exorcism) that it was 


| anciently believed and preached, with true Ca- 


|tholic faith throughout the whole Church, which 


\would not exorcise, nor breathe on the children 
‘of the Faithful, if she could not rescue them 


‘thereby, from the power of darkness and the 


\prince of death, &c. (Et lib. 2. de nuptiis et 
| concupise. cap. 18. He (Julian) reproaches 


\the Church spread over the whole world, in 


: ere 
il Neenah angh tt emcandthe Lor q| hich, every where, all infants, who are about 


shall deride them. 
We shall take no notice, for reasons state 


to be baptized, are breathed upon, for no other 


q | Purpose, than that the prince of this world, 


should be cast out from them, &c. 


that it is a very bold, a very unguarded rede | sn 3. 15.) The other is the external 


ceremony, which is used to cast out the de- 

vil. This, the Church instituted, partly from 
the example of Christ, and partly by her own 
right and authority. 

Which we thus prove. The external cere- 
/mony consists intwothings. First, in exsuf- 
flation. 2. In the pronunciation of these 
words: Go out frow him unclean spirit, &c. 
| Likewise: I exorcise thee, O unclean spirit 
that thou mayest go out from him. Curist 
made use of Both. The former we find in 
Jno. 20, 22. When he said this, he breathed 
on them, and he said to them, receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. For, as Christ by breathing on them, 
signified, that the Holy Ghost entered into 
the Apostles, so the Church, by the cere- 
mony of breathing upon those to be baptized, 
| signifies, that the unclean spirit goes out from 
them. The latter ceremony of adjuration 
is taken from that of Mark, 1.25. And Je- 
sus threatened him, saying, speak no more, and 
go out of the man. 

4. Second Objection. The devil is not ex- 
pelled by Exorcism, but by Baptism. We 
Answer; that he is expelled by both, but in a 
different manner. By Baptism, he is expell- 
ed from the soul; by exorcism, he is expell- 
ed from the body and the senses. For it 
must be observed, that the devil has power 
over those who are not baptized by reason of 
original sin. But he has this power in three 
ways—First, over the soul, which, in conse- 
quence of its being in the state of sin, is 
averse to God, and subject to the devil. Sec- 
ondly, over the body, which the devil can har- 
ass, agitate, and strangle. Thirdly, in the 
Imagination, and other internal and external 
senses, which he can affect by illusions, de- 
ceptions, and terrors. Hence it follows, that 
he can be expelled in three ways. 1. From 
the soul, which is done by Baptism. 2. 
From the body, which is done by Exorcism. 
3. From the senses, that he should not de- 
ceive, or terrify them, this is also done by 
Exorcism. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 


Of the Rev. Dr. T. Beracu, a Jesuit of the 
old School. 


FROM THE IRISH SHIELD. 


‘* His life was gentle;—and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world,—TH1s was A Man!’’ 
Shakspeare. 








The Rey. Dr. Beracu, whose name pro- 
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claims his Heremonian origin was born in 
the town of Kells, in the county of Meath, 
in the year 1738. The Betaghs, which lit- 
erally signifies in Irish, the victuallers, or 
dispensers of hospitality, were an eminent 
Milesian Sept, lineally descended from Her- 
emon, king of Ireland, and possessing, dur- 
ing the ages that intervened from the reign 
of Ollamh Fodhla, who ordained by a legisla- 
tive enactment, that the Belaghs (or the 
keepers of houses of hospitality) should be 
the third order of the Irish nobility, to tbe 
usurpation of the Regicide Cromwell, as a 
patrimonial domain, the great tract of coun- 
try surrounding Moynalty, in the county of 
Meath. The gallant chieftain of Moynalty, 
in conjunction with the other old Irish fami- 
lies, took up arms to avenge the death of 
Charles I., and to effect the restoration of 
his ungrateful and profligate son. For this 
devotion to that royal race, which was the 
curse of our country, the patrimonial estates 
of the loyal Betaghs were granted by Crom- 
well, to one of his predatory myrmidons, 
whose descendants enjoy them to this day.— 
Notwithstanding that the Betaghs forfeited 
their estates, through their romantic adhe- 
rence to the ignoble Stuarts, the son of him 
who fought and bled for the two Charles’s, 
rushed with loyal ardour to the standard of 
James II., under which he bravely fell, at 
the battle of the Boyne. The son of this 
devoted soldier was the grand-father of the 
subject of this biographical sketch. The 
Doctor’s father, reduced by the misfortunes 
of his parents to early indigence, became a 
tanner in the town of Kells, where, by his 
jabour and industry, he, in the course of a 
few years, acquired a competence, that con- 
soled him in some degree for the loss of the 
estates of his Melesian ancestors. He mar- 
ried the daughter of a respectable farmer of 
the name of Gallagher, by whom he became 
the father of the Doctor, and of several other 
children. 

At the age of seven years, the subject of 
our memoir, was sent to a respectable gram- 
mar school in Kells, where he continued un- 
til he became intimately acquainted with the 
Greek and Latin authors, and with English 
belles-letters, as well as the mathematics.— 
The rapid progress which he made at the 
seminary, of which the Rev. Daniel Parke, 
a liberal protestant clergyman, was principal, 
was at once creditable to himself and his 
teacher. It was in his native town that he 
thus laid the foundation of that great super- 
structure of eloquence and erudition which 
rose afterwards to such a lofty elevation of 
celebrity. 

His parents, in consequence of the talents 
he displayed at school, determined that he 
should be devoted to the ministry of the 
Catholic church, and in accordance with this 
resolve, supplied him with funds to go to the 
continent of Europe, to finish his education. 
fle, accordingly in the sixteenth year of his 
age, set out for France, and after his arrival 
there, proceeded to the seminary of Mousson, 
in Lorraine, where one of his relatives was a 
professor of Theology. Here he prosecuted 
his studies with such ardour and application, 
that in ashort time he was at the head of 
several of the classes. His talents and his 
conduct were at once admired by his precep- 
tors, and envied by his fellow-students. In 
quick succession he was ordained a Priest, 





and appointed a professor of languages; in 


the first situation his zeal and sanctity re- 
flected honour on the ministry, and in the 
capacity of professor, his scientific and lite- 
rary attainments, procured for him the high- 
est applause and distinction. Every day ad- 
ded to his popularity and fame. His gemus 
dazzled envy, and eclipsed competition; while 
his manners were so kind and conciliatory, 
and his abilities so unobtrusive, that he won 
an esteem in the seminary, which approach- 
ed to veneration.—In this address and de- 
meanour, the profound scholar, the able wri- 
ter, or the consequential airs of the profes- 
sor, were so veiled in modesty, that no stran- 
ger could discern them. Though qualified 
by nature and capacity, to wield the thunders 
of disputation, he studiously avoided, while 
at this seminary, entering into polemical dis- 
cussions, except when some rash student, in 
order to allure him to the field of controver- 
sy, would boldly impugn an established dog- 
ma of the Roman Catholic faith, or a theolo- 
gical maxim of morality bearing the seal of 
the primitive fathers of the mother church. 
Then the energies of his genius would kindle 
up in argumentative eloquence. Except on 
these occasions his temper exhibited the pla- 
cid calmness of silent serenity. His feelings 
he always kept under the mastery of reason 
and prudence; and as a proof that he held 
the reins of passion with a steady hand, he 
was often heard to say, “‘ that from the age 
of fourteen, providence seemed to encompass 
him with an impervious shield, which secur- 
ed him against the attacks of the enemy of 
mankind.” When the order of Jesuits, to 
which Dr. Betagh belonged, was suppressed 
by Clemence XIV. he bade adieu to France, 
and returned to his native land, in 1773. His 
fame as a preacher, and his learning as a 
scholar, obtained for him a distinguished no- 
tice in Dublin, from all classes of the citi- 
zens. The then Roman Catholic Archbi- 
shop of Dublin, (the most Rev. Patrick 
Fitzsimons) impressed with a high sense of 
his merit-as a clergyman, appointed him to the 
curacy of the parish of St. Michael; in the 
sacred duties of which office he evinced a 
fervency of sanctity, and a vigilant solicitude 
for the spiritual welfare of the community 
committed to his charge, that would have 
signalized even the ministry of an apostle. 
With a view of being still more useful to 
society, in communicating a portion of that 
rich fund of knowledge which he possessed, 
to the rising generation. He became, in the 
year 1780, a classical and mathematical 
teacher in the celebrated school of the Rev. 
Father Austin. While he remained in the 
seminary, he was the tutor of Moore, the 
poet, of Boyde, the translator of Dante, and 
of several others, who afterwards acquired 
distinguished celebrity in the paths of science 
and literature. His fame, as a popular 
preacher, attracted such large congregations, 
every Sunday, to Rosemary-lane chapel, that 
the edifice, though capacious, was utterly 
incapable of affording room to the crowds of 
citizens, of all religious persuasions, that 
thronged to hear the eloquent expounder of 
the Gospel. His style of preaching was 
peculiarly impressive and interesting;—it 
combined the energy of Bourdaloue, with 
the polished elegance of Masillon. His dis- 
courses convinced the unbeliever, appalled 
the sinner, while they astonished the learned 





portion of his auditory. He generally divid- 
ed his sermon into three parts, on each of 
which he threw a blaze of illustration and 
argument, that displayed a universality of 
talent of the highest oratorical order. In the 
luminous and diffusive developement of his 
various topics, he surprised his hearers not 
more by his powers of eloquence, than by 
the uncommon degree of skill which he man+ 
ifested inthe management of his subject.— 
Other preachers might have surpassed him 
in genius, but few ever equalled him in the 
dexterous application of its attributes. 

We often heard this eminent divine preach, 
and though the energies of his mind were 
then, 1810, depressed by age and infirmity, 
they still, in the pulpit, would rise like giants 
under their loads, and enlighten and electrify 
his congregation. The solemn earnestness 
of his manner in the pulpit—the expression 
of his eye, and the modulated emphasis with 
which he enforced the sublime truths of the 
gospel, demonstrated to his hearers, that he 
felt what he preached. In apprehension he 
was sudden though not superficial; in diction 
clear and energetic; in argument close, 
though never dull, and in description splen- 
did, without gaudy pomp. 

Of the rapid, yet steady, course of his 
ideas; of the daring sublimity of his images, 
—of that wonderful variety which precludes, 
at once, the disgusting barrenness of simple 
narrative, and the fatiguing monotony of con- 
tinued exaltation; of those irradiating gleams 
which break forth with the meridian lustre of 
rhetorical genius, amid the slighter corrusca- 
tions of inexhaustible eloquence, it would re- 
quire the graphic pen of Lady Morgan, to 
convey an adequate idea to those who never 
heard the inspired orator. 

On the death of the Rev. Mr. Murphy, 
Dr. Betagh, to the great joy of the parish- 
ioners, was appointed pastor of St. Michael’s 
parish, and one of the vicars general of the 
arch-diocess of Dublin. This merited pro- 
motion enabled him to extend the sphere of 
his philanthropy, and to put into that ‘ hand 
which was as open as day for melting chari~ 
ty,” the means of mitigating the sufferings, 
and supplying the necessities of the poor of 
Dublin, whg were, during his exemplary 
life, the sole objects of his pious and benev- 
olent solicitude. That philanthropic hand 
was, universally employed in plucking thors 
from the side of adversity, in wiping away 
tears from the helpless widow’s cheek—in 
feeding the destitute orphan, and in smooth- 
ing the rugged path of affliction. Notwith- 
standing, that he was suffering under the 
most acute affliction of a rupture in the stom- 
ach, and that his physicians warned him of 
the fatal consequence of constant preaching; 
he still, armed with the fortitude of a martyr, 
and in the true spirit of a christian divine, 
persevered with unabated attention, in the 
great works of piety, mercy, and charity. It 
were in vain that friendship expostulated with’ 
him; it were in vain that the burning heat of 
the summer inflamed, and the chilling atmos- 
phere of winter congealed his blood; the sa 
cred flame of Christian charity warmed his 
soul, and raised his mind superior to the in- 
fluence of the elements, when engaged in 
purifying the morals, enlightening the minds, 
and lessening the distresses of his fellow’ 
creatures. Such sublime avocations as these 


occupied the edifying life of Dr. Betagh for 
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thirty years, in the city of Dublin. It has,/reasonableness and evidences of religious | Inn’s-quay, to St. Michan’s cemetery, where 
indeed, been asserted by a respectable wri-|belief,—he laboured to rouse and awaken the body was iutered. His grace Archbishop 
ter—that the exertions of this extraordina- the indifferent by the most animated exposi- | Troy, assisted by all his suffragans, and cler- 
ry man, have tended more to impede the pro- tion of its importance; and above all to win (gy, performed the funeral service at the 
gress of moral corruption, and more effectu- the attention and even good will of the sec-| grave, in the most solemn and affecting man- 
ally deterred the labouring classes from the tarian, by an uniform strain of affectionate ner. Such is the humble but sincere biogra- 
commission of insubordinate excesses, than and indulgent anxiety, and a sort of paren-  phical tribute which, gratitude for many in- 
the united efforts of the municipality and tal gentleness and kindness of feeling, which | structive lessons received in our school-boy 
magistrates of Dublin. appeared to all his hearers to be truly evan-|days—and admiration for talents that brigh- 
Feeling convinced, that education alone gelical. tened the fame of Erin, prompted us to pay 
éan illuminate the darkness of the mind and It was by this singular and unaffected be-|to the memory of the good and pious Dr. 
dispel the mists of prejudice fromthe reason- nevolence of manner—this love of genuine | Betacn. 
ing faculty, he succeeded in establishing a goodness, and conciliating candour, so unlike - 
free school in Skinner-row, for the instruction the contemptuous arrogance of dogmatic de- | 
of three hundred and fifty orphans.—This claimers, that he won such a host of converts 
asylum, which is still, we are happy to say, to the Roman Catholic creed. 
in a flourishing state, willever remain asa| Indeed, all his exhortation, in which the 
monument of his benevolence, and zeal to scoffer is afforded no temptation to laugh, nor 
promote virtue, and diffuse knowledge. In the fanatic an opportunity to vent his scorn 
January, 1811, his malady assumed a most or his fury, seem to have been purified and 
alarming character, and after encountering sublimated by the benign essence of Chris- 
its attacks with the resignation of a Chris- tian charity. 
tian, and the heroic fortitude of an ancient) His charity sermons were models of pulpit | —————_ 
Milesian, he calmly yielded up his soul into eloquence; they spoke to the heart and press- POETRY. 
the divine hands of its Creator, on Saturday ed the feelings of the congregation into the 
the 16th of February, 1811. Thus, full of service of benevolent pity. In pleading the | ‘phe following charming little composition is taken 
years, fame, and sanctity, died Doctor Be- | cause of the orphan, his pathetic eloquence | from the Mississippi Republican. It would do honor to 
tagh, at the venerable age of seventy-four; melted the most frigid sensibility, and made | the muse of Moore, and we therefore sincerely hope it 
a meek and intellectual religious minister, the marble hearts of avarice and misanthropy | ™Y be of American origin. 
who, by his own inherent genius and sterling as susceptible as wax to the impression of 
virtue, has arisen an ornament to the human compassionate charity. To show that he was 
race, a shining light of example to the Cath- gifted with uncommon powers of persuasion 




















TO PLEASURE. 


O, Pleasure! I have fondly woo’d, 


olic Priesthood, and an unquenchable star to —that he possessed the master-key to the pas- But never won thy fleeting favor; 
illuminate the age and nation which gave him sions, we have only to mention what can be My early suit was wild and rude, 
birth. The service of his ministry may be proved as a fact, by gentlemen in the city, And, startled, thou didst fly forever. 


faintly delineated in this sketch;—but what that his last charity sermon, preached in 
Ireland has lost—what charity and religion Rosemary-lane chapel, in December, 1810, 
have to lament in his death, must be told produced six hundred guineas. Indeed the é 
hereafter, by some competent biographer.— | eloquence of Dr. Betagh, when pleading the But wilder, sweeter, than before, 

His friends, notwithstanding the tortures of cause of benevolence, might be truly pro-| Thy smile though distant beam’d again. 
his distemper, never saw him so cheerful or nounced an irresistible current of divine in- | 
so lively with intellectual vigour and collo-  spiration. 


Awhile, I deeply sorrowed o’er 
The wreck of all that perish’d then; 


And, my sad heart, tho’ deeply chill’d, 





: 4 “ . . Still panti g y lov’ 

quial animation, than on the Saturday pre-| In fine, Dr. Betagh possessed, in their Powis tty aps thy we ee 
ceding his dissolution. In the social circle, fullest extent, all the advantages of the scho- | - 7 aie =_— 7 Pe: sta 
Dr. Betagh was the ornament and focus of lar—all the capabilities of a capacious agd | © meet thee in thy Resting Place. 


its entertainment. There never, indeed, was prolific intellect, teeming with the harvest of | 
a divine, possessed of his learning and ta- genius, and all the varied endowments of the | 
lent, who appeared in society so perfectly accomplished orator. Perhaps, that he could | 
free from chilling austerity, and all sorts of not boast of the wit of O’Leary—the strong | Par ph 8) Ae 
pretension or notion of his own importance; logical deduction of Hussey, or the sublime | nd surely hop'd thy sweets to sip. 
or so little solicitous to distinguish himself, | and captivating oratorical graces of Kroc, | But wine and beauty both conspir’d 
or so sincerely willing to give place to every | but in zeal, Christian charity and benevolent | To fill my soul with dark regret; 
one else.—His taste, good sense, and cheer- | disposition, he yielded to neither of them.— | Wer eidsnele now: Geel pane. d 
ful temper, assisted by an early familiarity |The veneration in which he was held by the | And vd " a ting.’ x ry ’ 

with genteel company, spread a charm over people of Dublin, while living, was amply | ST Te ee ee 
his manners and conversation, and gave to testified by the honour which they paid to his | 
the solemn Jesuit, the graceful behaviour and funeral obsequies. Mostly all the shops in 
deportment of the perfect gentleman. Nor | those streets through which the procession | 
was his amiable and affable conduct at the passed, were closed, and every indication of | 
festive board, alone the result of good breed- |the sincere sorrow of public feeling was dis- | 
ing, or a knowledge of his own place and /played. His hearse was followed by one | Then fare thee well, deceitful shade! 
that of all around him; no—it eminated from hundred and fifty private carriages, and a_/| Tho’ bright the charms that still adorn thee; 
sympathy,—it sprung spontaneously from a) concourse of twenty thousand citizens, who | Too fondly press’d, they withering fude, 
higher descent, than mere companionable assembled to pay the last tribute of regard to ‘ aden 1 


I saw thee, mantling warm in wine, 
And deeply bath’d my fever’d lip; 


I saw thee pause at beauty’s shrine, 


And now ;—with scarce a feeling warm, 
When all should bloom in hearts unwasted; 
I turn me, from thy lovely form, 
Thy joys unknown, thy sweets untested. 





qualities. his commen. —eeimaganaien sn neue ose And all who follow, soon must scorn thee. 
Even in his controversial sermons, his ry cheek, and regret glazing every é¢ye.— i 

amiable manners were apparent; and al-| Well do we remember the day, and the order | FOR SALE, 

though he understood the theological points | of the funeral procession. From Cork-street, | AND may be had at P. Moonry’s Catholic Book- 

of disputation as well as any divine on earth, the procession, preceded by the charity Store, 


yet never did he in polemical discourses, dis- children of the different parishes, and fol- 
gust the philanthropist, by acrimonious re-| lowed by near three thousand citizens, in|, at 12 mo Vol. well boued ed } 2 
proaches to those who differed from him; | scarfs and hat-bands, moved along the Quays manenta Te fae ‘Hiden aie eet ee on 
nor did he seek to terrify the ignorant by bit-|to Parliament-street, through Dame-street,| 3 The above is unquestionably the best work ever 
ter denunciations. He was not the sour, College-green, over Carlisle-bridge, thence | written on the subject. 

dogmatic disputant. His endeavour was to ito Sackville-street, Cavendish-row, North MEAS, 

conciliate the haughty prejudices of the scep- | Frederick, Dorset, Bolton, and Capel-streets. | | May be had a few copies of the Ist Volume of Tue 
tic, by large and profound views as to the | Thence it proceeded along Ormond and | Jesvuir, neatly bound and lettered. Price 49. 
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